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MUSIC AND DRAMA 

SIGNIFICANT HAPPENINGS OF THE MONTH 

The Irrubrical Schonberg and his Extraordinary Music. — "Don Quixote" 

and — Massenet 

BY LAWRENCE GILMAN 



The most difficult problem that Art presents to the human 
intelligence is one that is never permanently solved: we 
mean the problem of the innovator, the path-breaker, the 
smasher of idols. It is a problem of unexampled difficulty 
because it is eternally recurrent. It was not settled when 
the world, three hundred years ago, first repudiated, then 
accepted, the harmonic irreverences of Claudio Monteverde ; 
it was not settled when, later on, it went through substan- 
tially the same performance with Beethoven; or when, still 
later, it balked at, then embraced, Richard Wagner; and 
after him, Eichard Strauss (over whom, it is to be noted, 
many of the faithful are still rather painfully gagging). 
It is all because of the deplorable fact that the Progressive of 
to-day, be he ever so liberal, enlightened, and receptive, is 
the Conservative, the esthetic Stand-patter, the Obstruc- 
tionist, of to-morrow. Those who, a quarter-century ago, 
welcomed, extolled, and promoted the heterdoxies of Wag- 
ner, who yesterday were shamefacedly uneasy over Richard 
Strauss and Debussy, to-day are openly and vehemently 
hostile to the irrubrical Arnold Schonberg-— who happens 
to be the conspicuous idol-breaker of our time. There is no 
help for it : the difficulty is inevitable. However responsive, 
however flexible, however hospitable we may be, there is 
bound to come an hour when some new voice will speak out 
of the art that is contemporary with us in a tongue that is, 
alien and repugnant; and we shall find ourselves exclaiming 
asyainst it as passionately, with as sincere a conviction that 
zre are defending the most sacred and immutable canons of 
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art against a ruthless violator, as did our grandfathers 
against the iconoclast who is to us a classic. What is being 
said to-day of Schonberg — that he is " lifting the art of 
music from its ancient foundations, which have upheld it 
since the night of time, and setting it upon new ones " — is 
what, in substance, has been said of every innovator of the 
past. 

What is one to do about it? Nothing — except to petition 
the gods for wisdom and forbearance and spiritual humility, 
the while one utters frankly, after due fasting and prayer, 
the conviction that is within the soul. 

For example, there is the case of Schonberg, the idol- 
breaker whom we have already mentioned. Let us confess 
at once that we hold no brief for Schonberg; we are not of 
the cult. Nor are we of the opposition. We should like noth- 
ing better than to be thrilled by this extraordinary music- 
maker, though as yet — but we shall come to that later. The 
point is that Schonberg (who is a sober and industrious 
Viennese of forty) is causing many of us, his contemporary 
auditors, to display precisely the same spiritual rigidity, to 
indulge in precisely the same opposition and contumely, for 
which we so complacently upbraid those who, half a century 
ago, witnessed the unsettling procedures of Eichard Wag- 
ner; the only difference being that we have an uncomfort- 
able suspicion that we may be making asses of ourselves, 
whereas the anti-Wagnerites of fifty years ago had no such 
self-conscious and morbid misgiving, but went about their 
solemn business of upholding the eternal verities of art 
with a perfect and invincible assurance of rectitude. It is, 
as we have observed, an everlastingly recurrent comedy — 
this comedy of the innovator and his wrathful contempo- 
raries; and of all comedies of the intellect, what other is 
equally delectable and piquant? If the more ardent of the 
Schonbergites choose to claim that he is a revolutionist of 
Wagnerian girth and stature, what — in case we don't think 
so — are we going to do about it? There are three courses 
open to us: We can unqualifiedly or equivocally deny it, 
and thus incur the possible derision of a posterity that may 
reverse us ; or we can yield our sincerity and join enthusias- 
tically in the triumphal chorus, running the equally possible 
risk of being set down by our grandchildren as credulous 
dupes ; or we can refuse to commit ourselves — which is both 
dishonest and cowardly. Which brings us to some considera- 
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tion of the occasion of these remarks : the recent perform- 
ance by the Flonzaley Quartet (a performance of incredible 
virtuosity) of Schonberg's string quartet in D-minor, opus 7. 
Schonberg is easily the most " modern " of the moderns 
— the most venturesome, the most flagrant in his disregard 
of all the rules of the game. He has been called a madman. 
He has passionate adherents, and equally passionate oppo- 
nents. When the D-minor quartet was first played in 
Vienna, as Mr. Kurt Schindler relates in his entertaining 
brochure on the composer, the audience indulged in " one of 
those sensational ' Hetzen,' — a kind of stampede character- 
istic of the Viennese, when they tried by hissing, stamping, 
and ridicule to stop the performance of the players." And 
this quartet is by no means Schonberg at his most typical — 
it dates from 1905, and is of the composer's " second 
period " (for, like Beethoven, Schonberg has already at- 
tained to the dignity of having his work divided into 
" periods " of differing characteristics). There is a " third 
period" — Schonberg's latest phase; and it is particularly 
the works of this period, as Mr. Schindler remarks, that have 
provoked such a storm of indignation and protest in Eu- 
rope; for in these latest compositions " all precedents seem 
abolished — we enter a terra incognita, to all appearances an 
utterly barren, desolate, unfriendly land, the musical Ant- 
arctic, so to say." We have heard some of the music of 
this " third period," and we heartily agree with Mr. Schind- 
ler that it constitutes an esthetic terra incognita — of this we 
shall have a word to say later. As to the D-minor quartet — 
the first characteristic example of Schonberg's writing that 
has been heard in New York — there is this to be said at the 
start : parts of it, as the adagio and the final pages, are beau- 
tiful with a beauty that is as an open book — a beauty that no 
sensitive hearer will fail to perceive ; a beauty that is grave 
and exquisite, that enlarges the spirit and lingers in the heart. 
These pages we can all gladly and uncompromisingly ac- 
claim — as the perplexed and angry public of Wagner's 
lifetime used to except and accept, with a relief that is now 
comically pathetic, the bridal music in " Lohengrin," the 
Spring Song in " Walkiire." But it is not this aspect of 
Schonberg that is in question — it is not because of such 
things as these that he is an " issue," a Burning Question, 
in contemporary music. The essential, the problematical, 
Schonberg is to be found in the first section of this quartet^ 
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in — as Mr. Schindler meticulously warns us — " the opening 
ten minutes " (the quartet takes fifty-two minutes to per- 
form). It is while listening to these initial pages that even 
the most imperturbable of " modernists " receives a shock. 

It is not easy to describe the peculiarity of these passages 
to those who do not understand the special terminology of 
music. And as very few cultivated men or women who are 
not musicians ever take the trouble to approach music on its 
intellectual side, we find ourselves somewhat at a loss in the 
matter, since we are disinclined to turn these remarks into 
an elementary treatise on the art of composition. Let it 
suffice to say that with Schonberg the art of polyphonic 
writing — which, traditionally, means the art of combining 
a number of different melodies so that they will form 
a coherent and euphonious whole — is transformed into 
something the like of which was never heard on sea 
or land. Eichard Strauss, who in his operas and tone- 
poems often makes the various instruments of his orchestra 
sing many different melodies at once, has achieved combina- 
tions of extreme audacity. But even Strauss has some con- 
cern for the resultant effect of his part-writing, which is al- 
ways interesting, often thrilling, and sometimes ravishingly 
beautiful. Schonberg has apparently no such concern. His 
ideal, it has been said for him, is " absolute independence of 
part- wri ting " ; and this he has assuredly achieved. The 
different melodic voices in his instrumental choir proceed 
upon their several ways with a nonchalant indifference to 
the resultant effect that is both staggering and amusing in 
its cool effrontery. The sounds that issue from the four 
viols in the opening pages of this quartet are without prece- 
dent or parallel in music. 

We have heard, besides the D-minor quartet, the group 
of short pieces for piano which belong to Schonberg 's " third 
period." In these the uncouthness, the grotesque homeli- 
ness, the apparent harmonic insanity, which characterize 
the opening pages of the quartet, are even more marked; 
and here they seem to be deliberately contrived, instead of 
being simply the result of independent part-writing, as in 
the earlier composition. 

We have tried to like this music (we are considering it 
only in its typically Schonbergian aspects) — we have ear- 
nestly desired to be moved by it, to find in it power or elo- 
quence or beauty; but we have not succeeded. It seems to us 
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immeasurably dull. We do not say that it is ugly, for ugli- 
ness in music is often fascinating; we say merely that it is 
dull, flat, homely, and insipid. Its dissonances do not bite — 
they have no poignancy, no tang, no savor. There are disso- 
nances in Strauss, in Debussy, in D'Indy, that are as un- 
canonical as anything in Schonberg; yet they have some- 
thing besides mere harshness; they have force, vividness, 
grip — they do not easily fade from the memory. Who that 
has sensitively heard it can ever forget the effect of that 
terrific passage in " Salome " which accompanies the de- 
livery of the Forerunner's severed head to the daughter of 
Herodias ! There is an effect of dissonance that has feeling, 
eloquence, power. We mislike the Schonbergian audacities 
not because they are so flagrant, but because they are so 
ineffective. They lack intensity, they lack ecstasy — for 
there can be an ecstatic quality in ugliness as well as in 
beauty. 

There is no question of Schonberg 's sincerity or of his 
complete seriousness. He is not writing to make the bour- 
geois sit up — all the testimony of those who know his life 
and his characteristics points away from that convenient 
hypothesis. He writes as he does because that is honestly 
the way he feels. Is the flat uncouthness of those dully 
cacophonous pages in the piano pieces full of meaning and 
eloquence to him? Does his ear — perhaps finer and more 
acute than ours — discern in them a beauty that is beyond 
our range of perception ? In this perplexing matter we can- 
not fall back upon the oft-quoted dictum of Berlioz, so com- 
forting to many, that " whatever [in music] produces a good 
effect is good, and whatever produces a bad effect is bad." 
Never was there a famous generalization that more inanely 
beg.sred the question; for, as some one should have asked the 
sapient Berlioz, who is to say whether the " effect " is 
" good " or " bad "? Obviously, it may be for one hearer 
" a good effect," for another " a bad effect "; who is to 
decide which is the true estimation? 

Is Schonberg, then, a revolutionary genius, or is he not? 
We are uninformed. We have not a trace of hostility toward 
him. He does not fill us with alarm, or outrage our convic- 
tions. We do not know whether he is upsetting the ancient 
foundations of musical art or not, and we do not care — we 
should not mind if he turned them upside down, so long as 
he stirred us, or filled us with awe, or made us dream. Our 
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chief, indeed our only, objection to him is that we find him 
dull. 

The last man in the world who should have attempted to 
set " Don Quixote " to music was Jules Massenet. " Don 
Quixote " is nothing if not noble: Massenet, as a composer, 
did not know the meaning of the word. " Don Quixote " 
is deeply human, deeply tender: Massenet's humanity and 
tenderness were never more than skin-deep. The humor of 
' ' Don Quixote ' ' is the prof oundest, the most philosophical, 
the most touching, in all literature : the humor of Massenet 
was superficial, brainless, unaffecting. 

There have been many attempts at a tonal setting of Cer- 
vantes ' incomparable romance. Massenet's is merely the 
latest, and it surely must be the most futile! It is based 
upon a comedy made out of Cervantes' book by the French 
shoemaker-poet Jacques le Lorraine, and turned into a li- 
bretto by Massenet's industrious co-worker, Henri Cain. 
It would not be easy to say which is the worse, Cain's 
libretto or Massenet's music. Probably the music is the 
more affronting; for few take seriously the action or text 
of an operatic story, whereas the music is inescapable. 

There is no need to discuss seriously the libretto of this 
precious opera. It is not only one of the poorest that has 
ever come under our notice, but it cannot help but be an 
exasperation and an offense to any lover of Cervantes' story. 
It is enough to say that virtually none of the poetic, dra- 
matic, and emotional elements of the original are to be found 
in this debased and dilute paraphrase. 

As for Massenet's music, it merits the dignity of charac- 
terization only because its composer was a man of great 
prominence, and because it has received the wholly unde- 
served honor of a hearing at the Metropolitan, where the 
opera was given lately by an able and hard-working troupe 
of artists — the Chicago-Philadelphia Opera Company, who 
should have been occupying their time and talents with some- 
thing more rewarding. It is sufficient to observe that in this 
score Massenet is at his worst. The music is without beauty, 
without force, without characterization, without fine feeling 
or fine humor ; wholly without imagination. Of the nobility, 
the idealism, the rich comedy, the insupportable pathos, of 
the original, there is no hint whatsoever. The invention 
throughout is feeble, trite, paltry. It has all of Massenet's 
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familiar superficiality, triviality, and watery sentimentaiism ; 
and hardly anything of his better qualities : his grace and 
finesse, his sensuousness and his occasional passion — the 
sensuousness that is too often ignoble, the passion that is 
too often of the boudoir. 

The opera as a whole is a miserable, a discreditable, 
travesty. It makes one long to hear again the one setting 
of " Don Quixote " that achieves the feat of translating 
Cervantes into tone: the superb and outrageously mis- 
understood tone-poem of Richard Strauss — music in which 
all that is most lovable, most touching, most noble, and most 
profound in the great comedy (or is it a, tragedy?) finds its 
perfect complement; a setting that is beyond all praise for 
its fidelity and eloquence; a masterpiece among master- 
pieces. 

Lawrence Gilman. 



